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THE CIRCUMSTANCE OR THE SUBSTANCE OF 

HISTORY 

BEFORE Darwin had inaugurated the revolution of thought 
that distinguishes the second half of the nineteenth century, 
historiography had received its modern bent under the influence of 
Leopold von Ranke. The aim of Ranke's teaching was to put his- 
torical investigation upon a sound basis, and his method, which was 
concerned mainly with the critical scrutiny of sources, was designed 
to secure a purely objective statement of what had taken place. 
As much weight has since been laid upon Ranke's insistence on the 
importance of fact in and for itself, it should be noticed that this 
attitude is not peculiar to Ranke but is characteristic of his time in 
other lines of scientific inquiry. When one reads that a certain 
professor recommended his students " to confine themselves solely 
to the exposition of positive facts without attempting to draw from 
them inductions ", there is nothing in the advice which would lead 
one to attribute it to a French naturalist rather than to a German 
historian. In short, Ranke, by intellectual predilection no less than 
in point of date, antecedes the period of Darwinian biology. 

The change wrought by Darwin was the result neither of a 
method nor of a new accumulation of facts, but of his presentation 
of certain ideas designed to explain the manner in which a definite 
series of facts had come into existence. Linnaeus and Cuvier added 
much to the store of scientific knowledge, but later biologists have 
not therefore held that accuracy of statement was the sole purpose 
of their own labors. Darwin essayed interpretations of a far- 
reaching character, but the later impeachment of his theories has 
not lessened the extent of his services to biology or thought in 
general. This contrast has been lost, to all appearance, upon the 
historical profession, which is still opposed on principle to generali- 
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zations, and continues to prefer the circumstance to the substance of 
history. 

It would, however, be disingenuous to imply that this opposition 
on the part of historians was entirely unreasonable. The expansion 
of Darwinian ideas came when the new historical method had little 
more than secured a footing. The older practices of utilizing his- 
tory as a basis for moral teaching and political advocacy were a 
serious handicap in the struggle for scientific accuracy. By com- 
parison the biological and physical sciences were entering upon the 
settlement of a new continent, while history was undertaking the 
reorganization of an old commonwealth. Hence while the former 
have pressed forward exhilirated by an ever-widening prospect of 
unexplored territory, the latter has been confronted by increasing 
difficulties and defections. In such circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that the evolutionary theories should have come as a new 
menace. The endeavor to supersede the old moral-political prac- 
tices must have seemed a useless expenditure of effort if these were 
merely to be replaced by analogies to unverified biological hypo- 
theses. It is not improbable that this sense of danger was a factor 
in evoking the hostility shown towards such men as Buckle, whose 
work was described by a notable scholar as " a laborious endeavor 
to degrade the history of mankind to the level of one of the natural 
sciences ". The result of this phase was an increased distrust of 
all general ideas as applied to history, and a more restricted belief 
in the value of fact than was entertained by Ranke himself. 
Naturally, however, this attitude must be confined to the generations 
which have been most intimately concerned in the struggle. This 
ardor for a principle of negation is one that in the very nature of 
things cannot be awakened in a younger generation, which accepts 
the method as a matter of course, and finds some difficulty in appre- 
ciating the wisdom of saving history from ideas which have stimu- 
lated and strengthened other lines of scientific investigation. 

It seems evident, indeed, that the older generation has over- 
looked in its inquiries the parable of a certain house that was found 
empty, swept, and garnished. This is the very heart of the predica- 
ment in which history finds itself to-day. The mind will not long 
content itself with a point of view that does not yield significant 
results, and the attempt to protect history from generalizations has 
led to desertions, usurpations of its territory, and much unconscious 
or unacknowledged theorizing. 

The insistence on an outlook limited to method alone has brought 
its own answer in the form of a break from the sterility of ideas in 
the history schools to the ambitious interpretations of the new 
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" sciences " such as sociology and folk-psychology. The seces- 
sionists, carried away by the current of contemporary thought, 
defend their position by claiming an analogy with the subdivision of 
the biological sciences. But there is a great difference in political 
states between setting up an independent authority and adopting a 
system of local self-government. Canada and Australia are still 
parts of the British Empire, and the experimenter with sea-urchin's 
eggs is still a biologist. The sociologist, on the other hand, has 
established for himself a new imperium, and history is scullion in 
the house of political science. There is no similarity or resemblance 
of relation between the spreading branches of the biological tree and 
these independent sproutings from the roots of history. 

But while the secessionists have been drawn into the vortex, the 
historian himself has not remained unaffected by the current. This 
influence shows itself directly in the elaboration of arguments to 
prove that history is a science, and, by reaction, in the undue 
emphasis that has been placed upon the importance of Ranke, whose 
name has acquired a value as a countersign quite apart from the 
merit of his contribution to historical methodology. 

The most important effect upon historians of the spread of 
modern biological ideas has been the incorporation into their 
vocabulary of the words " evolution " and " development ". As a 
consequence the historian, while believing himself the single-eyed 
servant of fact, while protesting against generalizations and philo- 
sophical interpretations, has come to accept a theory of history 
without critical examination of its claims. For these words cannot 
be used in our day as colorless expressions, they are the indices of 
the thought of the time and have a special import for the present 
generation. Their admittance implies the belief that history is the 
record of human progress and improvement. This is assumption, 
and the more to be guarded against because it has established itself 
unawares and has been admitted without debate. 

The question then that emerges with some definiteness is not 
whether the historian will persist in an unwavering devotion to the 
method of Ranke, but whether he will permit himself to adopt un- 
wittingly an evolutionary-sociological view of history, or will con- 
sciously accept the task of achieving a standpoint for himself. 
There is no other alternative. 

The modern historian would guard himself against philosophies 
of history because he is convinced that these begin by assuming con- 
clusions and pursue their speculations in a sphere wholly removed 
from the world of fact. Conversely he is willing to accept what 
appear to be the conclusions of biology from the belief that science 
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proceeds warily and step by step from the known to the unknown. 
The distrust as well as the belief proceeds from an unconscious 
recognition of the truth that " we must learn first not what we are 
most eager to learn, but what fits on best to what we know already." 
But however science may proceed, quite certainly the uncritical 
acceptance of analogies drawn from other subjects is not recognized 
as scientific method. Every science makes its own hypotheses, in 
its own terminology, on the basis of its own material. So while in 
fear of over much philosophizing the historian has unconsciously 
taken refuge in general ideas which have established for themselves 
a popular currency, and through want of a reasonable independence 
has neglected the scientific approaches to his own subject. 

Here it is necessary to make a distinction between the term 
" evolution " as a popular catchword and the term " organic evolu- 
tion " as signifying the derivation of all life by gradual modification 
from some rudimentary form. If the first of these is to be used 
otherwise than in its biological association such use must first be 
warranted by an independent generalization, which still remains 
to be defined and substantiated. On the other hand the biological 
term can be employed only in explanation of man's origin. For 
beyond the idea that man has emerged as a result of organic evolu- 
tion biology has no generalizations to contribute for the elucidation 
of human history. Theories of environment, heredity, selection, 
struggle for existence, survival, and variation, all have their place 
in biological literature, but they may not be taken thence, even for 
purposes of analogy, until biologists have arrived at a decision as 
to their validity and application. 

Biology is not yet in a position to aid in the solution of historical 
problems. It does not follow, however, that historians should be 
oblivious of the means by which the success of biology has been 
attained. The disposition to accept the working hypotheses of the 
latter science before they have been fully tested in the light of the 
facts to which they are specifically related, might lead to desirable 
results if it but opened the way for the recognition of a similarly 
productive method in history. In order to arrive at such a method 
it is necessary first of all to discard the biologically modified words 
" evolution " and " development ", and then to approach history as 
an independent science capable of mastering its own problems. 
Furthermore, if history is to make advances it must admit that 
every conquest of new scientific territory is achieved by virtue of a 
preliminary hypothesis. 

When Darwin began his biological investigations he was con- 
fronted by two opposing theories as to the origin of species. One 
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was relatively modern and derived from the Bible, the other ancient 
and an inheritance from the Greeks. Before he could proceed 
further it was necessary for Darwin to decide between the theories 
of Special Creation and Evolution. Whether right or wrong his 
choice gave him a tentative standpoint from which the various 
species appeared in a certain order or relation. The importance of 
Darwin's choice was derived from the necessity it laid upon him 
of explaining how species had come into existence by Evolution. 
Obviously this problem could not arise so long as the facts were 
observed from the standpoint of the dogma of Special Creation. 

Now the modern historian is in a very different position from 
that in which Darwin found himself, inasmuch as he is not called 
upon to decide between two inherited explanations. He is in diffi- 
culties because he cannot fall back upon the Greeks for inspiration. 
He is confronted, without alternative, by the Hebraic theory that 
history is the record of God's dealings with man, and in endeavor- 
ing to escape from this teleological interpretation he has either lost 
himself in philosophical discussion or adopted with Ranke an 
attitude of nescience. 

From any point of view that is possible to-day history is the 
record of a sequence of changes, and whatever the spirit in which 
investigation is undertaken the desire behind it is to arrive at an 
understanding of these transformations. So it has been stated 
recently by one authority that the object of history is to discover 
" what are the forces which determine human events and according 
to what laws do they act ", and by another, what are " the laws that 
bring about the changes we call Progress and Decay, and Develop- 
ment and Degeneracy ". Sign-posts such as these are obstacles in 
the way, they have an air of precision without the reality, they 
seek to indicate the kind of knowledge historians are most eager 
to acquire, but do not indicate the means by which it is to be gained. 
The secret of these laws is not to be caught suddenly either by 
the employment of the undefined expressions of popular optimism, 
or the formulation of the immanent idea which is being unfolded in 
history. 

It remains then for the historian, of his own volition, to reach a 
standpoint such as Darwin found awaiting him in Evolution. This 
standpoint is not to be secured by defining in advance what it would 
best suit the historian to know, or by elaborating' a philosophical 
theory of the whence and whither of man. Philosophy will ulti- 
mately find use for the results of history; but history requires the 
aid of philosophy to no greater an extent than does biology. The 
latter in making the circumstance subserve the substance succeeded 
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almost at once in clearing itself of philosophical implications — 
history has not yet been equally fortunate. 

The standpoint desired can be reached only from some position 
already known and defined. While history deals with man's activi- 
ties from the time he became sufficiently self-conscious to leave 
memorials of himself recorded in words, nevertheless the biological 
theory of descent is a presupposition lying behind both history and 
ethnology. This fact is as important to modern views as the story 
of Creation to the Hebraic interpretation. But whereas in the latter 
man emerged from he Garden of Eden to fulfill an expressed 
destiny, the theory of descent has room for no predictions as to his 
future course. It can only say that while man is kin to the beasts 
that perish he differs from them in having attained the status of 
rational thought. This knowledge is all that may safely be taken 
over from biology, but it indicates the direction in which the stand- 
point required for history may be found. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the path so indicated 
must lead inevitably to the view that " history is nothing but applied 
psychology." The recent investigation of social-psychology has 
earned commendation for having called attention to a factor which 
heretofore has not deliberately been taken into account by historians. 
Similarly a plea might be made for requiring a knowledge of psy- 
chology on the part of biographers; it is evident that such knowl- 
edge might be of assistance to the investigator seeking an explana- 
tion of the conduct of the individual under discussion, but it is 
equally evident that even an epileptic might act upon occasion with- 
out a paroxysm. If the social-psychological processes of every 
nation should prove to be identical this knowledge would prove 
valuable to historians. Social-psychology might then be given a 
place in the preliminary equipment required of the student, in the 
same category with palaeography, diplomatics, and the knowledge of 
languages — but no more than these to be intruded upon the attention 
of the reader. The proper affiliation of this new science, however, 
is with psychology, not with history. 

The possession of life involves conflict. In this conflict thought 
has given man so great an advantage that he has been able to free 
himself from the universal competition with the other species, and 
has been able in a limited degree to exert control over the exterior 
conditions of the world in which he lives. The process by which 
man has utilized his endowment has been the same at all times, for 
with the first effort of thought there was inaugurated a series of 
experiments that has not since been interrupted. Confronted by the 
unknown the only method open to him has been to subject the im- 
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mediate problem to successive trial solutions. The history of any 
science is the record of the trial solutions which have been applied 
to a given series of problems. 

The conflict within the species, that is, between men, individually 
and collectively, has been even more radically modified by the intro- 
duction of thought. It has given him superiority over the other 
animals, but it has at the same time vastly complicated human rela- 
tionships. It has mitigated the strife direct, but has substituted an 
unending complexity of words, formulae, and courts. The character 
of the problem, however, has not affected the manner of dealing with 
it; so the difficulties arising from the association of men together 
have also been met with successive experiments. The problems of 
society, as of chemistry, have been subjected from the first to re- 
peated trial solutions, and in the one case as in the other the 
results obtained have not always been either satisfactory or con- 
clusive. There is this difference, however, between the two: the 
chemical experiment may be set aside at the will of the investigator, 
but the trial solutions of society are continuous. And while the 
latter are even more tentative and uncertain than the former, yet 
they have at each moment the same influence on men's lives as 
though they were permanent. The trial solutions of the problems 
arising from the association of rational beings take the form of 
adjustments, which have a certain finality when considered from 
the point of view of the individual, but regarded historically are 
essentially impermanent and provisional. 

The standpoint required is thus made evident. The history of 
any science consists of the record of the successive trial solutions 
which have been applied to its problems; the history of the rela- 
tionships of men consists of the record of the adjustments which 
have been attempted. What is to be seen, in the first record pre- 
served in words as in the latest act of Parliament or copy of a 
newspaper, is adjustment endeavoring to reach a solution of the 
difficulties created by the association of men together under condi- 
tions of thought. Accepting man as a rational animal, that is at the 
point where biology leaves him, the facts of ethnology and history 
follow inevitably from his efforts to secure an adjustment of his 
relationships within the species. This working hypothesis elimi- 
nates philosophical teleologies so far as history is concerned; it 
furnishes a definite theory of causation for the facts of civilization ; 
it involves no presuppositions that are not verifiable by the processes 
of science. 

The psychological basis of the theory of adjustment lies in the 
fact that thought follows stimulus, that the mind of man has been 
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made by the difficulties he has encountered. Each problem stirs 
men to thought and provokes ideas which lead to proposals for the 
modification of the established order. The acceptance or rejection 
of these proposals as operative factors in society is a process that 
may be marked by the unopposed passage of a bill or by a century 
of conflict. Every new effort in adjustment must necessarily be a 
compromise between the new ideas and the old order, and however 
satisfactory this may be for the time the original problem remains 
to be dealt with, under conditions that grow more complex with each 
postponement. Utopias are an expression of the desire to achieve 
a new adjustment by throwing off the encumbrances of the past. 
In actual existence such immediate revolutions are impossible; his- 
torically the inauguration and working out of a distinct type of 
adjustment is visible in the life of every nation. 

The impetus given to biological research by Darwin was derived 
not from the general theory of descent but from the necessity it 
created of explaining the factors of organic evolution. So the 
working value of the theory of adjustment is to be determined by the 
questions to which it gives rise. 

In history civilization is the product of adjustment, as in biology 
new species are the product of organic evolution ; the latter gives rise 
to new entities, the former to an increasing complexity of activities 
in an existing species. Judged by the consequences, therefore, the 
factors of the one cannot provide an adequate explanation of the 
other. It is not strange, however, that the biological analogy has 
been enlisted to explain the activities of man, for with but the ex- 
ception of a single factor his life parallels that of other animals. 
This may at first sight suggest analogy, but of necessity it leads to 
the further consideration that the factors common to both man and 
animals cannot have been the productive agency of civilization. It 
does not follow by any means that the physical elements of life are 
to be disregarded, they are the earth in which the tree is rooted. In 
other words the factors that influence or control the lives of animals 
are also effective in the life of man, but they do not account for civi- 
lization. They are in fact the conditions under which men act, being 
the conditions of life itself. First of these is the overshadowing 
fact of the insecurity of life, the instability and insecurity of strength 
and health ; then there is the primal necessity of food and the con- 
dition imposed by climate or geographical situation. Other species 
are equally subject to the same conditions yet they have not pro- 
duced civilization. From these conditions man, civilized or savage, 
emperor or maroon, cannot escape ; they are the limits within which 
the game must be played; they are the presuppositions of history. 
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So the food supply of an army is a condition of its existence, just as 
the character of the country over which it operates is a condition of 
its movements. 

Between the conditions of life, to which man is subject, and the 
factors of adjustment there is an evident distinction. The former 
are permanent while the latter are variable. There is continuity but 
not evolution in the enduring character of the conditions; there is 
continuity in the problem but not in the irregular series of experi- 
ments that constitute adjustments. At every step in working out 
an adjustment there have been choices and compromises ; the belief 
in " progress " requires, therefore, the assumption that in the long 
series of choices it has made the race has been guided by a definite 
purpose ; or, that there is some means of proving that a given nation 
or people at a given moment has been or is upon the narrow way. 
Manifestly such views are unscientific and inadmissible. There can 
be no question of right or wrong, progress or decay, in history; 
problems have arisen, choices have been made, adjustments have 
been tried, these, their antecedents and consequents are history. 
All that can be known historically is that the present status is a result 
of the adjustments attempted in the past. 

The elementary basis of any adjustment between men must be 
either persuasion or constraint. These two processes have made 
history, although in societies they are not found in their simple 
forms. What have been called here the factors of adjustment are 
the manifestations through which persuasion and constraint have be- 
come operative. Thus persuasion takes the form of activities lead- 
ing to harmony of ideas, and seeks to create a bond of common 
understanding and belief; while constraint sets up authority and 
endeavors to secure conformity to its prescriptions. 

One of the most notable facts of history is that these activities, 
which in modern times have become strikingly diverse in appearance, 
were formerly concentrated under the head of religion. Little by 
little the universal jurisdiction of the priest has been challenged. 
As a consequence the function of inducing harmony of emotion by 
subjecting a community to the influence of the same religious rites 
has been supplemented by the secular influences of art, music, and 
literature. The function of securing harmony of ideas by providing 
an explanation of the origin and purpose of man's life has been 
supplemented by the secular interpretations of philosophy and sci- 
ence. However seemingly remote from their original manifestation 
these may now appear, in their service to mankind they remain the 
same, they are the persuasive factors in the relationships of men. 
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In varying degrees religion has also endeavored to prevail upon 
men by the exercise of authority, but, in modern times, constraint 
in its direct application has become the province of political govern- 
ment. Yet the divorce can hardly be accepted as complete while 
kings remain heads of national churches, and priests sit as lords 
spiritual in legislative chambers. It would doubtless be considered 
an evidence of progress if it could be shown that there had been a 
consistent replacing of the methods of constraint by those of per- 
suasion. With the elaboration of the latter there has, however, 
been no relaxation of the former. Constraint as the aggressive 
factor of adjustment still occupies the more prominent place in his- 
tory and in men's lives. It has enforced levitical observances and 
the ordinances of municipalities ; it has endeavored to regulate men's 
conduct on the basis of codes deriving their sanction from a steadily 
descending series of authorities ; it has enlisted the support of every 
power that could be recruited by the imagination, from the thunder- 
bolts of Jove to the baton of the village constable. 

History has in the past regarded events from the standpoint of 
authority. This limitation is at the root of many of the difficulties 
by which historians find themselves confronted. It has led to an 
undue emphasis upon " events " and happenings that are of interest 
because of their unusual and extraordinary character. The histo- 
rian, preoccupied in recording the vicissitudes of authorities, has not 
yet grasped the significance of the processes of which these cir- 
cumstances are a fragmentary manifestation. 

Adjustments however originated put some men in authority over 
others, and those in power have always endeavored to maintain 
their position. The motion for new adjustments has proceeded 
from that part of the community which has been most conscious 
of some phase of unequal incidence of social burdens, or of an 
unequal restriction of social opportunity. So far as knowledge 
admits of saying modern society has achieved no nearer approxima- 
tion to a solution of the problem than older civilizations ; it has 
learned nevertheless to admit experiment with less hesitation, and 
gives evidence of recognizing the fact that social unrest is not so 
much the product of treasonable conspiracy as of an imperfect social 
adjustment. 

History then is the record of man's efforts to secure an adjust- 
ment of human relationships. Probably every adjustment attempted 
so far has been looked upon as a real solution, yet every adjustment 
when put into operation has but revealed new complexities. Every 
nation stands historically for a distinct effort to solve the problem. 
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We are not better than our fathers were but have a greater 
responsibility. There is no mysterious evolution working for the 
perfection of the race despite its heedlessness, but it is only by 
understanding the past that the significance of our own efforts will 
appear. 

Frederick J. Teggart. 



